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towards the green, which was better defined, but not clearly so. 
I several times repeated the observation with the same result. 
This, if confirmed by other observations, would appear to point 
to some fluorescent property of the upper atmosphere. 

W. J. B. Thompson 

Weybridge Heath, Surrey, April II 


There was a magnificent auroral display last night (Sunday), 
which commenced at S0.45P.M., and continued till 11,15. The 
streamers radiated from a point due N.W., there being no 
clouds in their vicinity, the colour was a deep red, and they ex¬ 
tended far beyond the zenith. At 11.20 another display was 
seen, but at right angles to the previous one, and streamed 
across the zenith due N. and S. When the sun had set there 
was an accumulation of stratified clouds near the western horizon 
and quite horizontal, these gradually rose radially, having their 
centre situated a little north of that of the aurora ; and at about 
11.10 the uppermost radii passed into the field of the northern¬ 
most streamers, so that it became impossible for me to distinguish 
between them which was cloud and which was auroral. After 
the first appearance had faded away, the second was seen to 
proceed from these clouds upon the latter passing overhead, but 
did not last longer than fifteen minutes, by which time the radial 
clouds had become so dissipated as to lose their character, and, 
to me, were almost invisible. I may mention that this pecu¬ 
liarity in the clouds was noticed on Saturday evening (the 8th 
inst.) after sunset. 

The old superstition of bloodshed taking place in a distant 
country, and the red colour being the sign, is still prevalent; it 
was asked of me, by an observer, “whether there was a wav in 
Paris, or was it on fire, as the reflection of something like it was 
in the sky?” Another declared he could hear “distant noises 
of the clashing of weapons.” * But the assertion of an old woman 
who was amongst my interrogators, was that it was the reflection of 
fire, and “showed that mahogany was burning.” The ignorance 
on this subject is appalling, and when we have such absurd ac¬ 
counts of the aurora borealis from persons of our own time, 
surely the obscure mentions of this phenomenon in the old 
chronicles ( vide my article on this subject in Nature for Dec. 
29, 1870) by perhaps equally ignorant observers of nature, are 
not so difficult of interpretation as many imagine. The experi- 
rience of the present is the key to the past. 

John Jeremiah 

43, Red Lion Street, Clerkcnwell, April 10 

On Saturday, the 15th inst, a remarkably fine aurora was to 
be seen here towards the N. N. W. It was first observed at 8.45, 
and continued from then shining brightly till 9 P.M., when it 
made its disappearance. At first it formed a complete rose- 
coloured arch, in which flickering rays of bright white light were 
occasionally to be seen. During its appearance its position was 
gradually shifted round to the north, where it remained till 
it disappeared. J. B. F. 

Marlborough College, April 17 

The Comparative Aggregate Strength of the Light from 
the Red Hydrogen-Stratum, and of that from the 
rest of the Chromosphere 

I was a spectator of the total eclipse on December 22, and 
though I had no further connection with the Government expe¬ 
dition than that I was favoured with a passage home in H. M.S. 
Urgent , I was kindly permitted by the Rev. Mr. Perry and his 
party to set up my telescope at their observatory' at San Antonio, 
near Port St. Mary, on the harbour of Cadiz. 

I made an observation during the total phase, which I ought 
to have published sooner, but did not, partly from the distrust 
which an inexperienced observer naturally feels in his own results, 
and partly because I did not see that it might have some value. 
As I now think it may be of some interest, I will state what I saw, 

* How old and persistent this belief is may be shown by quoting a remark- 
able passage from Pliny. In Book II. chap. lvi., he says— In the time 
of the Cimhrian. Wars we have been told that armour was heard to rustle 
and the trumpet to sound out of heaven, ard this happened very often 
both before and after those wars. _ But in the third consulship of Marius the 
Amerines and Tudertes saw men in arms in the sky, rushing one against 
another, from the east and west, and those from the west were discomfited. 
That the very firmament itself should be on fire is no wonder, for often it 
hath been seen when clouds have caught any great deal of fire." _ This same 
appearance is very probably that which Josephus refers to in his narrative 
of the terrors sent by God previous to the siege of Jerusalem. 


The instrument which I used was one of Browning’s direct- 
vision spectroscopes with seven prisms. It was not fitted to the 
telescope which I had with me, simply because I had not time to 
get them properly adapted to one another either before leaving 
England, or after arriving at Gibraltar by the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer on December 16. 

I spent the first thirty or forty seconds of totality in taking a 
general observation with the telescope; after that I gave it up 
to the friend who was travelling with me, and had fifty seconds 
at least during which I used the spectroscope. At first I tried 
to use it with the slit moderately narrow {about ‘oojin.) ; but, as 
there was much cloud over the moon, though not enough to 
prevent the corona and a slight amount of red light, from the red 
hydrogen-stratum being seen with the naked eye, I could get no 
light to pass through the prisms while the slit was narrow; 
accordingly, I enlarged the slit to a width which would be absurd 
under most circumstances (about '025m.), and then, taking a 
general view of the corona, saw a spectrum in which the red and 
green were present, but the blue and violet totally absent, and on 
this spectrum one line and one only : this line was strong com¬ 
pared with the rest of the spectrum, red, and of course broad to 
correspond with the width of the slit; and from its position on 
the continuous red part of the spectrum was either C or near it. 

After I first saw this spectrum and line I had fully thirty 
seconds, which I employed in directing the slit as well as I could 
towards all parts of the corona, and in seeking for other lines; 
during the whole of the time I saw the same spectrum and the 
same red line only. 

As this spectrum and line, from the nature of my instrument, 
must have proceeded from the mingled light of all parts of the 
chromosphere, I consider my observation as a humble imitation 
of that made by Mr. Pye, recorded in Prof. Young’s article in 
Nature for February 2 (p. 261). The mingled light was suffi¬ 
cient to give him with his delicate instrument the lines C, D, I474 ; 
and he estimated the light of 1474 to be apparently greater 
than that of C, and to bear to it the ratio of 10 to 8-5 ; yet the 
light of 1474 was not sufficient to penetrate my rougher instru¬ 
ment, although the red line (which I can hardly doubt was C) 
showed conspicuously throughout the time that I turned the 
spectroscope upon the corona. 

Whatever value my observation has it must be set in the balance 
against Mr. Pye’s, and tends to weaken the argument by which 
Prof. Young attempts (in the article above-quoted) to show that 
the angular area of the self-luminous corona bears to that of the 
red hydrogen-stratum visible during totality so large a ratio as 
35 or 70 to 1, and consequently extends S' or 16' from the sun; 
in fact my observation tends to give a smaller extent of self-lumi¬ 
nous corona than Mr. Pye’s. Basil E. Hammond 

53, Bilton Road, Rugby, April 11 


Mount Washington 

Twice recently it has been mentioned in your columns that 
Mount Washington in New England attains the height of 
10,000 ft If it were so its summit, for nearly 2,000 ft., would 
be clothed with perpetual snow. The most careful measure¬ 
ments—those of Prof. Guyot—give the height of the mountain 
as 6,288 ft. Samuel H. Scudder 

Mentone, April 13 

[The communications in question were received from an 
American correspondent.—E d.] 


The Name “Britain” 

The existence in former times of other Britains than those of 
our own island should not be overlooked in discussing the deriva¬ 
tion of the word. According to Dr. Karl von Spruneris maps 
of France and Spain for the sixth century, besides the Britannia 
in the north-west of France, there was a town called Britonia 
(the present Mondonedo) in the north-west of Spain. Unless 
the similarity of these names is nothing more than a strange 
coincidence, it does not seem probable that the name Britannia 
can have any connection with the tin which is found only in one 
of the Britannias. Carte (vol. i. p. 10, note), speaking ^of the 
Phrygians (Briges) (( the first nation that entered Europe,” says, 
“of this sort are the people known over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, by the name of Brigantes; the Britanni on the sea coast 
of Gallia Belgica; the Briganx mentioned by Pliny as seated in 
the Alpes ..... A Brigantium, now Braganza in 
Portugal; and another (town) of the same name, now Britai^as 
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or Corunna, called anciently Portus Brigantinus, in Gallicia.” 
According to this the Briges would be the common ancestors of 
the Britons of England, France, and Spain, and the similarity 
of the names in these countries could be accounted for. 

A. R. H. 


Faunas of Oceanic Islands 
In Nature, of February 16, I observe the reviewer of Mr. 
Godman’s “ Natural History of the Azores,” makes the following 
statement:—“ Mr. Godman appears to be the first who has, after 
a persona! exploration of one of these oceanic groups, endeavoured 
to collect all that is known of its natural productions.” Now, 
it is not with the intention of detracting from the merits of Mr. 
Godman’s work, but merely to re'resh the memory of your 
reviewer, that I beg to state, that I published in 1859 a small 
volume entitled “The Naturalist in Bermuda," which contained 
all that was known of the natural productions of those islands 
at that date. It was by no means a complete essay, but as 
stated in the preface “merely a prelude to a more complete 
publication on the same subject, which anticipated work, the 
result cf several visits to the group, I hope to present to public 
notice shortly. J. Matthew Jones 

Institute of Natural Science, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Influence of Barometric Pressure on Ocean Currents 

In the recent discussions on the influence of barometric pres¬ 
sure upon ocean currents, I have not seen any allusion to the 
observations that have been made upon the effect of variations 
of barometric pressure upon the sea-level. In a memoir by M. 
Ch. Aime, “ Sur les variations de niveau de la Mediterranee,” 
in the Annales de Chimie, tomexii., 1844, it is stated that a 
fall in the barometer is pretty uniformly accompanied by a rise in 
the sea-level to about thirteen times its amount. The Report of 
the British Association for 1841 contains a letter from my old 
friend, Mr. T. G. Bunt, of Bristol, stating that his observations 
upon the tide-gauge under his charge led him to conclude that a 
fall of one inch in the mercurial column was accompanied by an 
average rise of about flinches in the high-water level. And 
the same industrious and careful observer, in a recent “Discus¬ 
sion of Tide Observations at Bristol” in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1867, gives as the mean result of twenty-one 
years’ examination of this point, “ 12772 inches of tide to one 
inch of mercury.” I referred to Mr. Bunt’s observations in a 
discussion at the Geological Society (March 6, 1867) on a 
paper by the Earl of Selkirk “On some sea-water-level marks 
on the coast of Sweden,” pointing out that some of the discre¬ 
pancies in the observations as to the sea-level of the Baltic might 
be attributed without improbability to variations in barometric 
pressure. I have since learned from Admiral Key, who served 
in the Baltic fleet during the Russian war, that he had been led 
by his own observations to a like conclusion. And I find it 
stated in the description of the Baltic Sea, in the English Cyclo¬ 
paedia, that its level is sometimes observed to rise, and to remain 
thus elevated for a time without any obvious cause, two or 
three feet, of which phenomenon the explanation is probably the 
same. 

I am sorry to find that I have not succeeded in convincing Mr. 
Laughton of-the existence of a regular undercurrent in the Strait 
of Gibraltar. If he will take the trouble of carefully perusing 
the detailed report which I have presented to the Royal Society, 
he will find that he is quite in error in stating that I rest my 
affirmation upon “ one observation after several attempts made 
in vain.” All our observations, when rightly interpreted, tended 
to the same conclusion. The reduction of the boat’s drift almost 
to nothing, in the first set of experiments, when it lay in a 
surface-current running nearly three miles an hour, with a breeze 
setting in the same direction, was just as conclusive evidence that 
a reverse current must have been acting on the current-drag 
bi low, as was the reversal of the boat’s drift in the subsequent expe- 
1 mini, wlnn ile surface-current was less rapid and the opposing 
breeze tbn ihisi cd its action on the boat. And our observations 
< t the '1 ui j ns mi red Sptc lie Gravity of the 250 fathoms’ 
,!rati m most ui mistakcably indicated cn loth occasions its 
Medilt riant an derive! ii n, 

I should like to know what is the precise minimum of move¬ 
ment which is held by Physical Geographers to constitute a 
current. There stems to me a great deal of confusion upon this 
point. The existence ol an underflow of polar water towards 
the Equator cannot now be a matter of question. Commander 
Chinin’, o has lecently obtained with the Miiler-Casella thermo¬ 


meters a temperature of 334 s a depth of 2,306 fathoms 
nearly under the equator. What is the rate of this movement is 
a point as yet undetermined. But the rate of the northerly flow 
of warm surface-water between Scandinavia andflceland, which 
is usually attributed to the Gulf Stream, but which I regard as the 
complement of the southward flow of deep polar water in a 
vertical oceanic circulation, is estimated by Admiral Irminger at 
from 1| to 2j miles per day. Is this, in the language of physical 
geography, a current ? William B. Carpenter 

University of London, April 10 

The “ Times ” Review of Darwin’s “ Descent of 
Man” 

The British public are deeply indebted to the Times Reviewer 
for his very comforting and reassuring remarks on Mr. Darwin’s 
“Descent of Man,” in which he has so well exposed the 
“ utterly unsupported hypotheses,” the “ unsubstantial presump¬ 
tions,” the “cursory investigations,” of that “reckless” and 
“ unscientific ” writer. It is a great satisfaction to find that Mr. 
Darwin's odious conclusion that the genealogy of the Talbots, 
and the Howards, and the Percys must be traced back beyond 
the Conqueror to an Anthropomorphous Ape, and beyond the 
ape to an Acephalous Mollusk, rests on no logical foundation 
whatever. The Reviewer well suggests that anything so odious 
in idea, so immoral in its apparent tendency, and so different 
from what we have been accustomed to believe, cannot possibly 
be true. One is so glad indeed to be free once and for ever from 
the mischievous influence of such “unpractical,” “disintegrating 
speculations,” that it seems worth while trying, if space can be 
found for the experiment, to elicit from the good nature of the 
Reviewer, or of those who think with him, a little clearer expla¬ 
nation here and there, before the subject is finally consigned to a 
well-merited oblivion. 

Mr. Darwin is invited in one passage, “if he wishes to corro¬ 
borate his hypothesis, to commence by experimenting on some 
superior kind of Ascidian, and see whether, by patient selection, 
he can induce any of them to split themselves in half, and aban¬ 
don their permanent support for a vagrant oceanic existence.” 
Now, it is a fact that among Corals or Polypes, which are not 
far removed from Ascidians, these interesting experiments are 
actually exhibited ; for the csespitose Corals, by what is called 
fissiparity, do split themselves in half, thus forming two complete 
individuals where only one grew before, and the Corals of the 
genus Fungia are fixed when very young, but subsequently break 
their pedicels and become free. The whole group of Zoophytes, 
recent and fossil, connects together marvellously different iorms 
by an almost infinite series of wonderfully minute links. The 
study of such a group is therefore no doubt dangerous, if not de¬ 
cidedly pernicious, as tending to gloss over “the enormous and 
painful improbability” of Mr. Darwin’s speculations. For if 
upon examination it seemed likely, or almost certain, that diffe¬ 
rent genera of Polypes were connected with one another by 
descent, some rash enthusiast might think a similar conclusion 
not impossible in the order Primates. Fortunately, one is 
estopped from suggesting that in fact some genera of Polypes 
may be connected by descent, for fear of incurring the sharp re¬ 
proach to which Mr. Darwin has so frequently laid himself 
open, of “conjugating the potential mood.” Hitherto in most 
departments of thought and inquiry, probable evidence has been 
allowed to count for something, and most men are content to 
believe themselves to be the sons of their reputed fathers upon a 
mixture of evidence and authority, which, by the very nature of 
the case, can never rise to absolute demonstration. The Reviewer 
has done good service to society by showing the untrustworthy 
character of the foundation on which all our genealogies are 
built. It would be well in future if some auxiliary verb, expres¬ 
sive of doubt and uncertainty, ctuld be combined with our 
patronymics. 

Mr. Darwin, it appears, has “a facile method of observing 
superficial resemblances.” For instance he surprises the appre¬ 
hension of the vulgar by exhibiting the curious likeness between 
the embryos of a man and a dog. As every one of course knows 
how' he looked when he was still in his mother's womb and less 
than an inch long, that stage in a man’s career when he is only too 
like an embryo puppy, might have been shrouded under a 
delicate reserve, if, in place of this absurd “superficial re¬ 
semblance,” Mr. Darwin could hare pointed out similarities 
between man and the lower animals in itgard to minute struc¬ 
tures of bone and muscle, or in the organs of sense or speech, 
his argument might l ave been deemed a little more scientific. 
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